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THE  HEALTH  OF  THE 
WHITBY  URBAN  DISTRICT. 


Report  of  the 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  1907. 


To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Urban  District  Council. 
Gentlemen, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  my 
seventh  annual  report  on  the  health  and 
sanitary  condition  of  the  district  for  the 
year  1907,  and,  in  doing  so,  wish  to  again 
thank  you  for  the  help  which  I  have  always 
received  in  connection  with  the  work  of  my 
department.  My  report  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
satisfactory  one;  especially  is  it  so  in  the 
number  of  notifications  that  I  have  received 
of  infectious  diseases,  there  having  been 
notified  only  fifteen  cases  of  scarlet  fever, 
four  of  diphtheria,  and  two  cases  of  enteric 
fever,  both  of  which  were  imported.  The 
death  rate  is  higher  than  usual,  and  I  think, 
when  statistics  are  obtained  from  other 
places,  we  shall  find  that  we  do  not  stand 
alone  in  this  respect,  as  it  has  been  a  very 
unhealthy  year  all  over  the  country,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
weather,  and  the  amount  of  damp  that  we 
have  had,  and  the  comparative  absence  of 
sunshine  throughout  the  year.  The  corrected 
death  rate  for  the  year  is  16.2  per  1,000,  and 
the  zymotic  death  rate  is  .42  for  all  infec¬ 
tious  diseases,  and  .08  for  those  scheduled 
under  the  Infectious  Diseases  Notification 
Act. 

My  report  will  be,  as  usual,  divided  into 
four  parts  : — 

A. — Vital  Statistics,  including  an  account  of 
the  births,  deaths,  population,  and  infec¬ 
tious  diseases. 
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B. — Sanitary  Work,  including  the  Inspec¬ 
tor’s  report,  action  taken  during  the  year 
in  regard  to  milk  and  food,  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  housing  of  the  working 

classes. 

C.  — Work  done  in  the  Isolation  Hospital. 

D.  — Work  done  under  the  Workshops  and 
Factories  Act  of  1901. 

A— VITAL  STATISTICS. 

The  population  of  the  town  at  the  last  cen¬ 
sus  was  11,748.  There  is  no  doubt  that  con¬ 
siderable  reductions  should  be  made  now,  as 
so  many  families  have  had  to  leave  the  town 
in  search  of  work,  and  no  one  comes  to  make 
up  their  numbers.  This  is  shown  in  a 
marked  manner  by  the  numbers  of  empty 
houses  that  there  are  in  the  town;  out  of  the 
3,060  dwelling-houses  in  the  three  parishes, 
450  are  empty.  The  area  of  the  district  is 
2,009  acres,  which  gives  an  average  of  5.8 
persons  per  acre. 

I. — Births. — During  the  year  236  births 
have  been  registered,  which  is  very  low. 
The  following  tables  give  the  number  of 
births  for  the  last  five  years  : — 


1.  In  1907 
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2.  Numbers  registered  in  each  quarter 
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3.  Number  registered  in  each  sub-district : 
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4.  The  birth  rate  for  the  quarters  is  as 
follows : — 

U 
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For  all  Districts  ...  5.27 

And  for  the  year  20.08  per  1,000. 

II. — Deaths. — During  the  year  201  deaths 
have  been  reported  to  me  by  the  Registrar, 
101  of  which  were  males,  and  100  were  fe¬ 
males.  Ten  deaths  occurred  in  the  Work- 
house,  and  two  in.  the  Cottage  Hospital,  one 
of  which  was  the  case  of  a  non-resident. 
Ten  deaths  are  reported  as  occurring  in  visi¬ 
tors  or  strangers  in  the  district.  Two  deaths 
have  been  reported  to  me  from  other  towns 
of  persons  belonging  to  this  district  who 
have  died  away  from  home ;  these  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  my  returns.  Taking  the  popula¬ 
tion  at  11,748,  the  death  rate  works  out  at 
17.10  per  1,000.  Corrected  for  deaths  in  pub¬ 
lic  institutions,  and  for  non-residents,  this 
gives  a  death  rate  of  15.2,  or,  corrected  for 
deaths  in  public  institutions  of  persons  not 
belonging  to  the  district,  and  for  non-resi¬ 
dents,  the  death  rate  is  16.2  per  1,000. 

For  the  various  quarters  the  rate  was  as 
follows : — 

1st  quarter.  2nd  quarter.  3rd  quarter.  4th  quarter. 
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For  comparison,  the  following  table  gives 
the  number  of  deaths  registered  in  the  last 
five  years : — 


In  1907  . 

„  1906  . 

„  1905  . 
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„  1903  . 
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Seventy-one  persons  have  reached  seventy 
years  of  age  or  more,  thirty-three  have 
reached  eighty  years  or  more,  and  two  have 
reached  ninety  years;  so  that  one-third  of 
the  total  deaths  were  reported  in  persons 
who  had  reached  seventy  years  or  more,  and 
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almost  one-sixth  had  reached  four-score 
years.  Surely  this  must  he  almost  a  record 
in  old  ages !  When  I  add  that  almost  half 
of  the  total  is  made  up  of  persons  who  were 
over  sixty-five,  it  is  remarkable,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  many  of  these  deaths  were  either 
caused  or  accelerated  by  the  trying  year  that 
we  have  passed  through,  and  I  think  that  a 
remark  of  mine,  in  an  earlier  part  of  my  re¬ 
port,  about  the  cause  of  our  high  death  rate, 
is  borne  out  by  these  facts. 

The  death  rate  from  phthisis  for  the  year 
is  .68  per  1,000,  which  is  much  higher  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  this  town;  and  for 
all  tubercular  diseases  it  is  .85;  again,  this 
is  much  higher  than  usual. 

In  1906  it  was  .7  per  1,000;  1905,  1.4  per 
1,000;  1904,  .51  per  1,000;  1903,  .85  per  1,000. 

During  the  twelve  months,  one  death  was 
i  eported  to  me  as  due  to  typhoid  fever,  but 
as  this  was  imported,  our  zymotic  death  rate 
should  be  nil  from  notifiable  diseases,  and 
from  all  infectious  diseases  it  is  .42  per  1,000, 
the  number  of  deaths  being  five,  one  the  case 
of  typhoid  mentioned  before,  and  two  deaths 
from  measles,  and  two  from  whooping  cough. 

Infantile  Mortality,  i.e.,  the  number  of 
deaths  registered  of  children  under  one  year 
for  every  1,000  births  is  129.  This  is  higher 
than  usual,  as  the  following  figures  will 
show  : — 


In  1906  it  was  .  126 

In  1905  it  was  108.2 

In  1904  it  was  110.6 

In  1903  it  was  92.1 

In  1902  it  was  86.9 


but  is  less  than  the  average  for  England  and 
Wales. 

In  the  Registrar-General's  annual  report, 
which  was  published  for  1905  in  the  early 
part  of  last  year  (1907),  he  states  that  only 
thirty-two  out  of  217  of  the  chief  towns  in 
England  and  Wales  were  credited  with  less 
than  100  infantile  deaths  per  1,000  births, 
and  among  these  were  Guildford,  Aldershot, 
Cambridge,  Leyton,  etc.;  what  might  be 
called  the  better  class  of  residential  towns. 
In  the  mining  and  manufacturing  towns,  the 
infantile  mortality  reaches  188 — 200,  and  in 
Earn  worth  it  reaches  228.  In  these,  no 
doubt,  the  mothers  assist  in  keeping  the 
house  going,  by  working  away  from  home, 
and  the  children  are  left  to  a  neighbour,  or 
are  taken  to  houses  where  such  children  are 
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nursed,  and  where  they  receive,  probably, 
a  minimum  of  attention.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
the  children  go  under.  These  mothers  have 
to  work  hard  during  the  time  of  their  preg¬ 
nancy,  often  in  unhealthy  surroundings,  and, 
undoubtedly,  for  this  reason,  often  are  con¬ 
fined  prematurely,  or  give  birth  to  weakly 
children,  who,  without  ever  having  a  fair 
grasp  of  life,  still  count  amongst  the 
registered  deaths.  Again,  by  some  authori¬ 
ties,  stress  is  laid  on  children's  insurance 
as  a  possible  help  to  piling  up  these  distaste¬ 
ful  figures,  but  with  this  I  cannot  agree,  as 
I  feel  sure  that  such  insurances  are  gener¬ 
ally  taken  out  with  the  object  of  putting 
something  by  for  possible  emergencies,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  met.  It  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  advisable  that  children  should  be  safe¬ 
guarded  against  the  unscrupulous  ones,  so 
that  a  harmless  system  of  thrift  may  not  be 
condemned  by  the  wrongdoings  of  a  few. 

(a)  Poverty. — There  is  no  doubt  that 

poverty  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  large  infantile  mortality;  this  may  arise 
in  more  than  one  way  :  (1).  The  fact  that 

the  mother  is  insufficiently  fed  during  her 
pregnancy,  must  result  in  the  child  being 
born  with  less  resisting  power  to  the  many 
foes  which  assail  the  infant  in  its  early 
days,  and  render  its  powers  of  recovery  from 
ailments,  which  are  so  frequently  met  with 
at  this  age,  very  much  less  than  they  should 
be.  (2).  Unfortunately,  poverty  and  filth 
very  often,  though  by  no  means  always,  go 
together,  and  the  infants  help  to  swell  the 
numbers  of  those  who,  year  by  year,  die  at 
this  early  age,  and  those  are  removed  who, 
under  better  eonditons,  might  become  use¬ 
ful  citizens,  owing  to  their  dirty  surround¬ 
ings,  the  want  of  a  proper  bath,  and  the 
care  which  is  so  necessary  at  this  early  age. 

(b)  Bad  Housing. — Bad  housing  accom¬ 
modation  has  undoubtedly  a  bad  effect  on 
the  inmates  of  such  houses;  but  this  must 
be  more  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  tiny 
infant,  which  is  rarely  taken  out,  and  has 
to  spend  its  time  exposed  to  the  bad  effects 
of  such  dwelling,  where  there  is  often  an 
absence  of  sunshine,  if  not  light. 

(c)  Intemperance. — Although  intemper¬ 
ance  is  not  necessarily  a  cause  or  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  poverty,  it  is  true  that,  when 
the  two  are  found  together,  the  chances  of 
children  being  brought  up  in  health  are 
very  much  reduced.  I  need  not  labour  the 
fact  that  intemperance  leads  to  a  careless 
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life,  that  in  this  way  it  leads  to  dirty 
dwellings,  that  it  takes  away  from  the 
income  of  the  household,  but  it  is  recog¬ 
nised  among  medical  men  that  intemperance 
has  a  prenatal  evil  influence  upon  the  child. 

(d)  Ignorance. — Infants  are  exposed  to 
the  gross  ignorance  that  often  exists  about 
the  elementary  rules  that  should  guide 
those  who  have  charge  of  them  in  the  matter 
of  feeding.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  see 
children  in  cottage  houses,  even  in  the  early 
months  of  life,  being  fed  on  food  which  is 
absolutely  unfit  for  a  child  of  twice  the  age; 
surely  this  should  be  remedied  !  It  is  this 
kind  of  food  that  sets  up  an  unhealthy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  bowels,  and  renders  the  child 
prone  to  attacks  of  diarrhoea  and  sickness, 
which  account  either  for  the  death  of  the 
child,  or  which  make  it  less  able  to  resist 
the  diseases  which  it  may  contract.  These 
cases  account  for  the  number  of  deaths 
reported  from  marasmus,  wasting,  and  so 
forth. 

(e)  Illegitimacy. — This  undoubtedly  plays 
an  important  part  in  increasing  the  infantile 
mortality,  and  in  some  towns  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  death-rate  among 
illegitimate  children  is  double  that  of  chil¬ 
dren  born  in  wedlock. 

(f)  Milk  Supply. — A  bad  or  an  insufficient 
milk  supply  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  infantile 
mortality,  and  when  the  milk  supply  is  good 
and  sufficient,  the  filthy  habit  of  feeding 
children  out  of  dirty  bottles — especially 
those  with  long  tubes — is  a  common  cause  of 
illness  in  young  children. 

4 

Which  of  these  causes  of  infantile  mortal¬ 
ity  affect  us  here,  and  what  are  the  remedies 
that  can  be  suggested?  Unfortunately,  we 
aro  at  present  unable  to  find  employment 
for  either  men  or  women.  I  think  that 
everyone  would  welcome  anything  that 
would  give  work  to  the  men,  but  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  the  introduction  of 
work  for  women  is  a  good  thing  for  a  town, 
and  I  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  employment  of  married  women  is  an 
undesirable  thing.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
we  shall  ever  want  much  female  labour 
here,  unless  the  fishing  industry  were 
revived.  To  take  the  headings  one  by  one  : — 

(a)  Poverty  exists  and  is  likely  to  exist 
until  some  trade  becomes  established 
in  the  town,  although,  even  then,  so 
many  have  got  used  to  doing  nothing 
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that,  if  there  were  work,  they  would 
not  do  it;  amongst  this  class  we  must 
look  for  a  high  infant  death-rate. 

(b)  The  Housing  Question  I  have,  to  some 
extent,  dealt  with  in  speaking  about 
Dr.  Farrar's  Report.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  clean,  bright,  sunny 
houses  tend  to  produce  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition  of  body,  if  not  of  mind,  and 
that  dirt  and  squalor  tend  to  have  a 
lowering  influence  on  both. 

(c)  Intemperance,  I  am  afraid,  exists, 
and  will  exist,  even  if  work  is  found, 
and  the  fact  of  a  man  earning  more 
money  simply  gives  him  more  to  spend 
in  this  way  if  he  is  inclined  to  waste 
his  money.  I  think  I  am  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  this  evil  is  not  so  prevalent 
as  it  used  to  be,  and  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  it. 

(d)  Ignorance  of  the  ordinary  rules  that 
ought  to  guide  those  who  have  charge 
of  children  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  com¬ 
mon  amongst  all  classes.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency  for  mothers  to 
neglect  the  natural  means  of  feeding 
children  and  to  fly  to  the  much-adver¬ 
tised  foods,  which  in  many  instances 
are  absolutely  unfit  for  young  children, 
and  tend  to  produce  ail  kinds  of  un¬ 
healthy  conditions.  There  is,  amongst 
the  poor  especially,  an  absence  of 
knowledge  of  the  most  elementary 
rules  of  hygiene,  and  even  an  absence 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  cleanliness. 

(e;  In  Whitby  I  don't  think  there  is  such 
a  high  rate  of  mortality  amongst 
illegitimate  children  as  there  is  in 
some  places,  but  it  is  higher  than  it  is 
amongst  other  children. 

(f)  It  is  no  use  supplying  pure  milk  to 
people  if  it  is  stored  in  dirty  vessels, 
or  is  kept  in  a  hot  place,  where  it  soon 
becomes  sour  and  unfit  for  use;  it 
should  be  kept  covered  so  that  flies, 
which  are  amongst  the  commonest 
carriers  of  disease,  cannot  get  to  it  and 
infect  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  only  way 
to  reduce  the  infantile  mortality  is  to 
educate  the  people.  It  is,  I  believe,  an 
undoubted  fact  that  children  at  school  are 
taught  a  number  of  subjects  that  are  of 
little  use  to  them  in  after  life;  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  teach 
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them,  amongst  other  things,  lessons  in 
simple  cooking,  cleanliness,  sick  nursing, 
and  more  especially  the  care  and  feeding  of 
children.  It  is  to  these  girls  that  we  have 
to  look  for  the  mothers  of  the  future,  and  to 
them  we  have  to  look  to  preserve  the  health 
of  the  offspring  who  may  be  born  to  them. 
In  the  homes  where  they  live  they  often 
only  learn  to  continue  in  the  careless  -ways 
of  their  parents. 

An  excellent  plan,  which  is  being  adopted 
in  many  towns  to  continue  the  lessons  which 
should  be  taught  at  school,  is  to  establish  a 
system  of  district  visiting  by  those  who  have 
had  instruction  in  such  things  as  may  be 
useful  to  the  mother  in  the  management  of 
her  baby.  These  visitors  are  told  to  impress 
upon  the  young  mothers  the  advisability  of 
giving  the  child  the  nourishment  that 
nature  has  provided  for  it.  They  can  give 
instruction  in  habits  of  cleanliness  and  the 
general  management  of  the  household.  I 
should  be  quite  willing  to  undertake  the 
necessary  instruction  if  suitable  women 
were  found  to  give  some  of  their  time  to 
this  work,  and  I  can  see  no  better  way  of 
doing  good,  which  will  be  most  useful  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  health  of  those  who  require  such 
instruction.  I  might  dilate  on  this  subject, 
but  I  trust  that  the  few  remarks  that  I  have 
made  may  be  of  use  in,  at  any  rate,  helping 
to  reduce  this  large  number  of  deaths  which 
year  by  year  take  place  in  infants  uijder  one 
year  of  age.  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Infantile  Mortality,  asking  for  my  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  urging  my  Council  to  adopt  the 
Notification  of  Births  Act,  1897,  and  I  would 
ask  the  members  of  the  Council  to  give  this 
subject  their  consideration. 

III. — The  Notification  of  Infectious  Dis¬ 
eases. — The  Infectious  Diseases  (Notification) 
Act  was  adopted  in  1891. 

During  the  year  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
1  have  had  fewer  notifications  than  in  any 
year  since  1900,  and  there  has  been  no 
epidemic  of  any  kind,  although  I  had  several 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  notified  to  me  within 
a  few  days  in  September;  these,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  were  infected  from  some 
cases  which  had  been  treated  at  home  for  a 
few  days  without  a  doctor,  and  ivere  thought 
by  the  parents  to  be  measles.  I  saw  two  of 
these,  and  they  were  peeling  freely,  and  had 
evidently  had  scarlet  fever.  I  got  a  list  of 
absentees  from  the  school,  and  went  to  all 
their  houses,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  find  out, 
these  two  were  the  only  cases  which  were  not 
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measles  amongst  those  who  were  kept  off 
school  for  infectious  illness  or  illness  of  a 
suspicious  nature. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  mention 
the  help  that  I  get  from  the  school  teachers. 
They  are  very,  good  in  notifying  to  me  any 
cases  of  doubtful  illness,  and  1  am  able  to 
look  up  these  cases,  and,  if  necessary,  pre¬ 
vent  them  going  to  school.  This  help  is 
most  ungrudgingly  given,  and  has  been  so 
since  the  Council,  on  my  advice,  wrote  ask¬ 
ing  for  this  information  to  be  sent  to  me. 
I  do  think  that  too  much  pressure  is  some¬ 
times  put  upon  parents  to  compel  them  to 
send  their  children  to  school  after  some  of 
the  infectious,  illnesses,  especially  measles, 
when  they  cannot  possibly  be  free  from  in¬ 
fection,  and  most  certainly  not  fit  to  mix 
with  other  children.  I  think  that  the 
school  authorities  should  see  that  this  is  not 
done,  as  it  is  impossible  to  stop  disease  from 
spreading,  when  such  cases  are  not  only 
allowed  to  go  to  school,  but  are  compelled 
to  go,  and  are  threatened  with  the  law  if 
they  do  not  go. 
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Qtr. 
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Scarlet  Fever  .. 

.  4  . 

.  0 

...  7  . 

.  4 

...  15 

Diphtheria 

.  0  . 

.  2 

...  1  . 

.  1 

...  4 

Typhoid  Fever 

1  . 

.  0 

...  0  . 

.  1 

...  2 

Typhus  Fever 

0  . 

.  1 

...  0  . 

.  0 

...  1 

Erysipelas 

.  3  . 

.  3 

...  0  . 

.  3 

...  9 
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Small-Pox.— We  have  again  kept  free  from 
this  disease,  and,  in  fact,  we  have  done  so 
ever  since  we  provided  accommodation  for 
it. 

Scarlet  Fever. — This  needs  no  special  com¬ 
ment.  Of  the  fifteen  cases,  two  were  im¬ 
ported;  one  was  in  the  case  of  a  visitor,  who 
was  taken  ill  the  day  after  he  arrived  here, 
and  was  removed  to  the  Isolation  Hospital ; 
the  other  was  a  Whitby  boy,  who  had  been 
staying  away  from  home,  and  came  home  ill 
with  what  turned  out  to  be  scarlet  fever. 
Of  the  fifteen  cases,  eight  were  treated  in 
Hospital,  and  all  recovered;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  those  treated  in  the  town. 

Diphtheria.— I  have  had  four  notifications 
of  this  disease  during  the  year,  two  in  the 
second  quarter,  one  in  the  third,  and  one  m 
the  fourth  quarter.  These  cases  had  nothing 
in  common,  and  appeared  to  be  isolated 
cases,  which  may  occur  at  any  time. 
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Typhoid  Fever. — This  year  I  have  had  two 
cases  notified  to  me,  both  of  which  were  im¬ 
ported,  so  that  I  am  again  proud  to  report 
that  no  case  of  this  serious  illness  has  had 
its  origin  in  the  town.  Since  1898,  only  four 
cases  have  been  reported  to  me  which  have 
not  been  imported.  This  is  a  most  import¬ 
ant  record  in  a  health  resort. 

Diarrhoea. — There  has  been  no  epidemic  of 
this  trouble,  and  no  case  of  death  from 
summer  diarrhoea  During  six  years  no 
death  has  occurred  from  this  cause. 

Tubercular  Disease. — There  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  this  should  be  made  notifiable 
in  the  same  way  as  any  other  infectious 
disease,  and  the  School  Authorities  are  well 
advised  to  keep  all  cases  of  phthisis  from 
school,  where  they  could  not  fail  to  be  a  very 
great  source  of  danger. 

Measles. — During  the  year  I  asked  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  on  the  question  of 
notifying  this  common  illness  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reason  : — That  cases  of  scarlet  fever  are 
sometimes  kept  at  home  as  measles,  and  are 
treated  by  parents  without  seeking  the 
advice  of  a  doctor,  and  are  sent  to  school  too 
soon.  If  the  disease  were  made  notifiable,  it 
would  give  the  Sanitary  Authority  more 
power  in  dealing  with  these  cases.  It  is,  I 
think,  agreed  that  the  notification  of  measles 
is  of  little  use  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
this  disease,  and  it  was  decided  not  to  go  in 
for  notification,  as  the  arrangement  with  the 
school  teachers,  which  I  have  mentioned 
above,  is  so  satisfactory  that  very  little 
would  be  gained  and  the  expense  would  be 
very  considerable. 

Typhus  Fever.— This  was  probably  im¬ 
ported  from  Antwerp.  The  patient,  a  sailor, 
was  removed  to  the  Isolation  Hospital,  and 
the  house  was  disinfected,  and  there  was  no 
further  case.  This  case  necessitated  a  special 
report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
County  Council. 

B.— SANITARY  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  district  has  been  periodically  in¬ 
spected  by  me,  along  with  your  Inspector, 
and  I  have  exercised  a  constant  supervision 
on  my  daily  rounds.  1  think  that  there  is  a 
marked  improvement  in  many  parts  of  the 
town,  which  previously  were  open  to  grave 
complaint,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  anyone 
who  was  round  the  district  a  few  years  ago, 
and  again  to-day,  would  agree  with  me,  I 
mean  in  respect  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
town. 
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1. — Your  Inspector  reports  upon  his 
year’s  work  as  follows  : — 

He  has  removed  to  the  Isolation  Hospital 
from  their  homes  twelve  patients  suffering 
from  scarlet  fever,  two  suffering  from 
diphtheria,  one  case  of  typhus  fever,  and  he 
has  disinfected  the  rooms  where  they  had 
been  nursed,  and  has  also  disinfected  other 
rooms  in  the  town  where  patients  who  had 
not  been  removed  to  the  Hospital  had  been 
nursed,  making  eighteen  rooms  in  all  that 
he  has  disinfected.  He  has  served  notices  to 
have  forty-two  privies  and  ashpits  put  in 
order,  and  also  he  has  served  notices  on 
owners  of  private  drains  in  eleven  cases  to 
have  these  cleaned  out.  In  one  case,  where 
there  had  been  a  case  of  diphtheria  in  the 
house,  he  had  a  w.c.  substituted  for  a 
privy,  which  was  too  near  the  house.  Two 
drains  have  been  put  into  houses  used  for 
cleaning  and  curing  herrings  in  Henrietta 
Street,  so  that  the  dirty  water  might  go 
into  the  sewer  instead  of  discharging  over 
the  cliff  side.  Three  houses  that  were  damp 
have  been  dealt  with,  and  made  more  fit  for 
human  habitation.  Notices  have  been  served 
on  the  owner  of  a  cellar  dwelling,  which  did 
not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  and  it  was  closed. 
A  yard  in  Church  Street  he  has  had  partly 
repaved. 

He  has  made  periodical  inspections  with 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  he  also 
spent  several  days  with  Dr.  Farrar,  the 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  in  all 
parts  of  the  town. 

He  has  tested  the  drains  and  sanitary 
appliances  of  two  houses  for  sanitary 
certificates,  and  also  other  drains  about 
which  there  has  been  any  doubt.  He  has 
had  two  accumulations  of  rubbish  removed. 
He  has  inspected  the  common  lodging- 
houses  at  various  times  every  fortnight.  He 
has  buried  one  carcase  that  was  condemned 
by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  He  is  now 
visiting  the  whole  of  the  slaughter  houses 
once  a  week;  two  of  the  private  ones  have  to 
fill  in  the  cellars  under  the  shops,  and  make 
concrete  floors,  and  also,  as  far  as  possible, 
comply  with  the  Council’s  bye-laws.  He 
(the  Inspector)  has  also  inspected  the  cow¬ 
sheds  and  dairies,  and  had  the  drainage  in 
some  cases,  where  necessary,  made  good. 

(a). — The  Inspector’s  Report  is  tabulated 
form  would  read  as  follows : — 
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Cases  of  Scarlet  Fever  removed  to  the 

Hospital  . 12 

Cases  of  Diphtheria  removed  to  the 

Hospital  2 

Cases  of  Measles  removed  to  the  Hospital  1 

Cases  of  Typhus  removed  to  the  Hospital  1 

Rooms  Disinfected  . 18 

Notices  served  on  owners  or  tenants  to 
have  privies  or  ashpits  cleaned  or 
repaired  . 42 

Notices  served  on  owners  of  drains  to  have 

them  cleaned  . 11 

W.C.  provided  in  place  of  an  objection¬ 
able  privy  .  1 

Drains  not  connected  writh  the  sewers 

made  to  be  connected .  2 

Houses  that  were  damp  put  in  repair  ...  3 

Cellar  dwellings  closed  .  1 

Yards  repaved  .  1 

Drains  tested  for  certificates  .  2 

Accumulations  of  rubbish  removed .  2 

Common  lodging-houses  inspected 

Slaughter  houses  inspected 

Cowsheds  and  dairies  inspected 

Carcases  buried  .  1 

2. — We  have  had  an  extensive  and  detailed 
report  from  Dr.  Farrar  this  year  on  the 
Housing  Question,  and  he  suggests  various 
alterations,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  a 
housing  scheme;  in  the  main  he  is  no  doubt 
correct,  both  in  his  statement  of  facts  and  in 
his  suggestions;  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
some  form  of  housing  scheme  could  be  gone 
in  for,  it  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
poor  parts  of  the  town ;  I  have  often  felt 
that  the  system  of  condemning  the  worst  of 
the  houses  does  not  get  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  but  in  the  town's  present  condition 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  such  scheme 
could  be  taken  in  hand,  although,  as  Dr. 
Farrar  says,  without  some  such  scheme  the 
present  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  remedied.  As  to  the  drainage  of  the 
houses  on  the  East  Side,  Dr.  Farrar  admits 
that,  with  the  strong  fall,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  in  the  way  of  a  nuisance  owing 
to  the  slop  drainage  being  carried  in  open 
channels,  and,  although  this  would  not  be  a 
satisfactory  ivay  of  dealing  ivith  the  slop 
drainage  in  a  part  of  the  town  where  the 
gradients  were  less  steep,  it  does  not  cause  a 
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nuisance  in  the  parts  of  the  town  where  it 
is  used.  As  regards  repairs  to  houses,  there 
are  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  rents  are 
very  low  indeed,  leaving  no  margin  for 
repairs,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  property 
belongs  to  persons  who  have  not  much 
capital  to  use  for  repairing  purposes;  if 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  landlords, 
the  houses  are  shut  up,  and,  as  these  houses 
are  often  inhabited  by  careless,  dirty  per¬ 
sons,  these  are  driven  into  houses  of  a  better 
type,  and  the  new  houses  become  as  bad  as 
those  that  these  people  have  left,  as  some  of 
them  would  make  Buckingham  Palace  un¬ 
inhabitable  in  six  months;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  for  I  have  often  followed 
these  people,  that  their  neighbours  in  their 
new  homes  very  soon  become  as  untidy  as 
they  are  themselves;  for  a  time  they  struggle 
to  keep  the  yard  or  court  clean,  but,  owing 
to  the  filthy  habits  of  their  neighbours,  they 
eventually  "give  in  and  put  up  with  the  dirty 
surroundings,  and,  from  becoming  dirty 
outside  their  houses,  they  very  soon  give  up 
their  clean  habits  indoors;  either  this 
happens  or  the  more  decent  tenants  leave, 
and  their  places  are  taken  by  more  of  the 
dirty  type,  and  the  yard,  from  being  a  tidy, 
well-kept  place,  inhabited  by  respectable 
people,  becomes  infested  by  the  lowest  of  the 
low,  and  the  property  gets  into  a  dilapidated 
condition,  and  eventually  becomes  unfit  for 
habitation;  I  don’t  draw  an  imaginary  pic¬ 
ture,  but  your  Inspector  or  myself  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  this  happen.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  much  can  be  done  by  the  landlords 
keeping  their  property  in  first-class  repair, 
but"  the  difficulty  of  this  I  have  previously 
mentioned  in  the  fact  of  the  small  rents. 
The  case  which  Dr.  Farrar  mentions  of  the 
man  going  into  a  house  that  the  Medical 
Officer  had  condemned  “after  the  house  had 
been  put  into  repair  by  the  simple  process 
of  white-washing,”  is  a  case  in  which  he  has 
been  wrongly  informed.  The  man  may  have 
taken  temporary  shelter  in  the  house,  but 
he  did  not  become  a  tenant;  the  man  in 
question  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  up  his 
abode  in  any  hut  or  house  he  can  get  into. 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  inspecting  houses  which 
have  been  condemned  by  me,  to  see  that  the 
alterations  and  repairs  suggested  by  me 
have  been  carried  out  to  my  satisfaction; 
and  in  many  cases  it  means  several  visits, 
as  these  landlords  do  as  little  as  possible,  and 
would  not  carry  out  half  my  requirements 
unless  they  were  looked  after.  It  is  a  some¬ 
what  remarkable  fact  that,  on  this  side  of 
the  town,  there  is  little  epidemic  disease, 
and  the  people  live  to  very  long  ages.  I  think 
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that  the  fact  that  the  houses  are  built  one 
above  another  on  cliffs,  with  steep  angles, 
allows  each  to  get  plenty  of  fresh  air  to  it, 
and,  as  they  are  arranged  in  long,  narrow 
yards,  a  free  through  passage  of  a'r  is 
ensured,  and  this,  added  to  the  fine  bracing 
air  which  we  have,  keeps  the  people  living 
in  these  houses  healthy,  although  they  live 
in  houses  in  which  no  one  would  describe  as 
satisfactory.  If  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a  demolishing  scheme  were  undertaken,  due 
regard  should  be  paid  to  what  has  been  one 
of  the  great  attractions  of  the  place,  and  has 
been  responsible  for  a  large  number  of 
visitors  every  summer.  I  refer  to  the  red 
roofs  huddled  together  on  the  East  Side,  and 
in  interfering  with  the  property  on  the  East 
Side  I  think  the  worst  blocks  could  be  dealt 
with  without  taking  awray  from  the  general 
effect.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  the  benefit 
of  Dr.  Farrar's  opinion  on  the  housing,  and 
hope  that  the  Council  may  see  its  way  clear 
to  do  something  to  improve  the  present 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs. 

3.  — During  the  year  I  have  dealt  with  three 
lots  of  property;  one  in  Cockpit  Yard  and  one 
in  Blacksmith  Arms  Yard,  and  both  of  these 
properties  have  been  closed.  I  have  also  had 
under  observation  a  stack  of  property  which 
I  found  in  Henrietta  Street;  I  served  the 
owner  with  a  notice  that  the  property  was 
in  a  wretched  condition,  and  that,  unless  he 
complied  with  my  requirements,  I  should 
be  compelled  to  have  the  property  closed; 
after  a  number  of  visits  to  the  houses,  and 
getting  my  requirements  carried  out  one  by 
one,  1  think  that  the  property  is  now  in 
really  fairly  good  repair. 

4.  — Common  Lodging-Houses. — These  are 
inspected  regularly  once  a  fortnight,  and 
also  by  your  Inspector  and  by  myself  at 
certain  times.  They  are  kept  clean,  and 
comply  with  the  regulations  that  deal  with 
such  places,  but  it  is  wonderful  in  these  days 
to  find  such  meagre  requirements,  and  it 
surely  cannot  be  long  before  the  require¬ 
ments  are  made  much  greater. 

5.  — Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act. — No  case 
has  had  to  be  dealt  with  under  this  Act. 

6.  — Cowsheds  and  Dairies  Act. — There  are 
twenty-four  registered  cow-keepers  in  the 
Urban  District.  The  regulations  under  the 
Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  Order  were 
adopted  in  1902,  and,  since  that  Order  came 
into  force  in  the  district,  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  conditions  under 
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which  the  animals,  which  are  used  for  the 
supply  of  milk  to  the  district,  are  kept. 
Your  Inspector  inspects  the  various  cow¬ 
sheds  and  dairies  in  the  district,  and  has  by 
this  systematic  inspection  been  able  to  find 
many  defects,  and  has  had  them  remedied. 
I  again  draw  your  attention  to  the  anomaly 
that  exists,  namely,  that,  although  the  above- 
mentioned  Order  is  in  force  in  the  Urban 
district,  the  district  from  which  the  larger 
part  of  our  milk  supply  is  derived  (the 
Rural  District)  has  not  adopted  the  Order, 
and  I  would  again  suggest  that  some  arrange¬ 
ment  might  be  come  to  with  the  Rural  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  they  might  be  induced  to  adopt 
this  Order,  which  has  acted  so  well  in  the 
Urban  District,  and  wnich  would  be  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  latter. 

7. — Sewerage. — It  seems  unwise  at  present 
for  me  to  say  much  about  this  subject,  as  it 
is  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  Harbour  Improvement  Scheme, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  something  will  be 
done  to  improve  the  present  state  of  things, 
which  is  certainly  not  quite  satisfactory. 
During  the  year,  several  ventilating  shafts 
have  been  put  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  notably  in  Baxtergate,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  has  been  very  marked.  I  have 
heard  very  few  complaints  about  the  smells 
from  the  manholes  since  these  were  put  up, 
and  the  result  is  quite  what  I  should  have 
expected,  as  the  new  shafts  now  act  as  out¬ 
lets,  and  the  manholes  in  the  streets  act  as 
inlets.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  persuading 
some  property  owners  to  allow  these  upshafts 
to  be  erected,  but  I  have  never  heard  a  com¬ 
plaint  from  any  of  those  who  have  allowed 
the  shafts  to  be  put  up  on  their  premises,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
complaints,  as  the  shafts  are  quite  harmless, 
and  cause  no  nuisance  if  properly  erected; 
the  efficiency  of  these  upshafts  depends  upon 
the  number  of  them,  at  any  rate,  to  a  large 
extent;  they  should  be  placed  at  short 
intervals  from  one  another,  so*  that  each 
section  of  the  sewer  has  an  easy  outlet  for 
the  gases  produced  in  it.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  emphasise  what  I  have  said  before 
in  several  of  my  reports  about  the  need  for 
frequent  flushing  in  the  summer  months,  as 
it  must  be  inadvisable  to  allow  decomposing 
matter  to  remain  in  the  sewers,  and  this 
must  undoubtedly  happen  in  some  sections 
of  the  sewers  where  the  fall  is  not  very 
great,  and  where  the  fall  is  good  the  sewers 
must  be  better  for  a  good  flushing  at  short 
intervals. 
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8. — Water  Supply. — The  water,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  Whitby  Waterworks  Com¬ 
pany,  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  no  case  of 
disease  ever  comes  under  my  notice  which  I 
could  in  any  way  connect  with  the  water 
supply. 

10. — The  Slaughter  Houses. — Although  for 
many  years  1  have  advocated  the  need  for  a 
public  slaughter-house,  the  Council  has  not 
seen  its  way  to  provide  one,  and  if  it  did  pro¬ 
vide  one  tho  butchers,  who  have  shops  that 
are  registered  as  slaughter-houses,  could  not 
be  compelled  to  kill  in  it,  so  that,  until  these 
can  be  dealt  with,  the  money  spent  on  such 
a  public  necessity  would  be  wasted,  or,  at 
any  rate,  would  show  a  very  poor  return  for 
the  money  spent  on  it.  No  one  will  question 
the  need  for  such  a  slaughter-house,  as  one 
frequently  has  complaints  about  the 
slaughtering  which  goes  on  in  full  view  of 
those  who  are  walking  along  the  public 
street,  without  any  attempt  to  screen  off  the 
part  of  the  shop  which  is  used  for  slaughter¬ 
ing.  It  is  these  shops  which  are  so  objection¬ 
able,  and  these  are  the  worst  to  deal  with,  as 
the  butchers  who  use  them  find  it  very  con¬ 
venient  to  kill  the  animals  and  hang  them 
straight  up  in  the  place  where  they  are  to 
be  sold,  instead  of  carting  them  from  a 
distance.  From  a  public  health  point  of 
view,  it  is  a  most  objectionable  practice,  as 
it  is  impossible  for  either  your  Inspector  or 
myself  to  inspect  the  carcases  when  they 
are  killed  in  so  many  different  parts  of  the 
town;  this  year  I  had  a  striking  example  of 
the  ease  with  which  a  butcher  could  kill  and 
sell  diseased  meat,  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  honesty  of  the  man,  the  beast  would 
have  been' killed  and  sold  for  human  food, 
although  it  was  riddled  with  tubercle.  The 
case  was  as  follows  : — 1  was  sent  for  by  the 
butcher  in  question,  as  he  had  killed  a  beast 
which  he  did  not  think  was  sound ;  the 
beast  was  a  well-fed  young  cow,  bought  at 
the  Ruswarp  Auction  Mart;  the  flesh  had  set 
well,  and  the  meat  was  in  prime  condition, 
but  on  the  peritoneum,  fat,  bowels,  in  the 
lungs  and  glands  was  well-marked  tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  carcase,  which  weighed  about 
forty-seven  stone,  was  taken  to  the  Hospital 
farm,  and  buried  in  chloride  of  lime.  Un¬ 
less  the  butcher  had  been  very  honest,  this 
might  have  been  sold  to  the  public;  the 
reward  the  man  gets  for  his  honesty  is  that 
his  beef  supply  for  the  week  is  taken  away, 
so  that  he  cannot  supply  his  customers,  and 
he  loses  the  value  of  the  beast,  so  that  I 
don’t  think  we  can  depend  upon  the  butchers 
reporting  such  cases  to  us,  and,  if  anything 
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points  clearly  to  the  need  for  providing 
means  for  inspecting  the  meat  that  is  sold 
here,  this  case  surely  does  so.  Dr.  Farrar 
speaks  of  some  of  the  shops  not  being  very 
clean.  I  must  say  that,  so  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  goes,  I  have  never  had  cause  to  com¬ 
plain,  and  it  seems  scarcely  likely  that  the 
butchers  would  allow  their  shops  to  be  very 
dirty,  as  it  would  damage  their  trade,  and 
it  is  the  fact  that  the  butchers  sell  their 
meat  where  they  kill  it  that  almost  ensures 
cleanliness  in  the  places  which  are  used 
both  as  shops  and  slaughter-houses.  One 
case  of  killing  in  unlicensed  premises  was 
brought  before  the  Magistrates,  and  the  man 
was  fined ;  for  some  time  I  have  known  that 
killing  has  been  going  on  there,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  specific  case; 
the  beasts  killed  there  are  boiled  for  dog- 
meat,  but  I  doiFt  like  to  think  of  the  risk  of 
parts  of  these  beasts  (which  are  generally 
old  emaciated  cows)  being  sent  into  the 
town,  and  it  is  only  by  compelling  such 
places  to  be  licensed  that  we  can  keep  any 
hold  on  them  at  all.  No  case  of  exposing 
meat  unfit  for  human  food  has  come  under 
my  notice.  The  lairs  that  Dr.  Farrar  speaks 
about  are,  1  am  afraid,  not  kept  in  as  clean 
a  condition  as  they  might  be,  and,  if  they  are 
not  kept  in  a  better  condition,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  deal  with  them  as  common 
nuisances. 

C.— WORK  IN  THE  ISOLATION 
HOSPITAL. 

During  the  year  twelve  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  have  been  nursed  in  the  Hospital,  and 
all  have  iecovered;  eight  of  these  were  from 
the  Urban  District,  and  four  brought  to  the 
Hospital  from  the  Rural  District;  these  were 
either  on  milk  farms  which  supplied  milk 
to  the  town,  or  were  so  situated  that  I 
thought  they  might  be  a  danger  to  the  town, 
or  a  possible  source  of  infection  to  the  town, 
and,  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  year  when  the 
town  was  full  of  visitors,  it  did  not  seem 
wise  to  run  any  risk.  One  case  of  typhus 
fever  was  also  treated  in  the  Hospital,  and 
recovered.  Besides  these,  there  were  two 
cases  of  diphtheria,  and  one  of  measles,  the 
latter  being  a  visitor,  who  came  here  ill. 
The  results  of  these  cases  were  satisfactory 
in  every  way. 

D.— WORKSHOPS  &  FACTORIES  ACT 

1901. 

The  bakehouses  in  the  town  are  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  are  kept  clean.  I  have  had  no 
cause  to  complain  of  any  of  them. 
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As  Whitby  is  not  a  manufacturing  town, 
the  number  of  workshops  is  small.  The 
most  numerous  class  is  that  devoted  to 
dressmaking,  millinery,  etc.  Generally 
speaking,  they  are  satisfactory,  although 
some  of  them  are  small  enough  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  workers,  but  comply  with  the  require¬ 
ments.  There  are  thirteen  places  in  the 
town  that  come  under  the  head  of  factories, 
eight  workshops,  and  four  which  come  under 
the  head  of  workplaces.  There  are  in  all 
sixteen  registered  workshops  used  for 
millinery,  five  used  as  jetshops,  one  used  for 
confectionery,  one  used  as  a  laundry,  four 
used  as  joiner's  shops,  twelve  used  as  bake¬ 
houses,  and  one  used  as  a  herring-house.  In 
three  instances  there  has  been  reason  to 
complain  of  want  of  cleanliness,  but,  on 
calling  the  occupier's  attention  to  it,  the 
fault  was  remedied;  in  one  there  was  not 
separate  lavatory  accommodation  for  both 
sexes,  but  this  has  been  provided.  There  are 
fifteen  outworkers  in  the  town,  fourteen 
employed  in  making  wearing  apparel,  and 
one  in  making  furniture.  1  have  had  no 
cause  for  complaint  of  any  of  these,  and  no 
infectious  disease  has  occurred  in  any  of  the 
houses,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Appended  to 
this  report  are  six  forms  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  required  to  be  filled  in, 
showing  the  health  statistics  in  a  tabular 
form. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  E.  F.  TINLEY,  M.D., 

Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Whitby  Urban  Sanitary  District. 
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Vital  statistics  of  whole  district  during 
1907  and  previous  years: — 


Deaths  Registered  in  the 
District. 


Year. 

Population 
estimated 
tomid’le  of 
each  year. 

Rate.# 

Number. 

Number. 

Rate  per 

1000  Births 

Registered 

Number. 

* 

6 

-M 

a 

K 

1897 

_ 

309 

23-3 

30 

97*08 

199 

15-0 

1898 

— 

300 

22-6 

36 

120 

221 

16-6 

1899 

— 

285 

21-49 

44 

134*3 

208 

15-68 

1900 

13  261  325 

24-13 

30 

92-3 

203 

15-3 

1901 

11,748  315 

26-8 

30 

95-2 

220 

16-9 

1902 

— 

276 

23-4 

24 

86-9 

196 

15-9 

1903 

— 

293 

24-9 

27 

92  1 

172 

14-2 

1904 

— 

253 

214 

28 

110-6 

200 

16-7 

1905 

— 

268 

21-9 

29 

108-2 

195 

16-003 

1906 

— 

277 

23-5 

35 

126 

169 

14-3 

Averages  for  ten  years. 

12,504-5  290-1  23 -3 

31  3  106-46 

198-3 

15.65 

1907 

11.748  236 

20*08  26 

129 

201 

17  10 

Nett  deaths  at  all  ages  belonging  to  the  district. 

Number  . 188 

Rate  per  1,000*  ...  16'002 


Area  of  district  in  acres  (exclusive  of  area 
covered  by  water),  2,009a.  lr.  22p. 

Total  ^population  at  all  ages,  at  census  of 
1901,  11,748;  number  of  inhabited  houses, 
2,610;  average  number  of  persons  per  house, 
4.5. 

\  ital  statistics  of  separate  localities  in 
1907  and  previous  years.  Names  of 
localities— Whitby,  Ruswarp,  and  Hel redale. 
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1906  .. 

277 
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35 

erages  of 
Years 

7  to  1906 

12,504.2  290.1 

198.3 

31.3 

1897  ... 

..  11,748  236 

201 

26 
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Births  in  the  year — legitimate,  222;  illegiti¬ 
mate,  Deaths  in  the  year — illegitimate 
infa£jfcg>  &>4egitimate  infants,  23.  Deaths 
from  all  causes  at  all  ages,  201.  Population, 
estimated  to  middle  of  January,  11,748. 

Administration  of  the  Factory  and  Work¬ 
shops  Act,  1901,  in  connection  with  factories, 
workshops,  laundries,  workplaces,  and  home 
work. — Inspection,  including  inspections 
made  by  Sanitary  Inspectors  or  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances  : — Factories  (including  factory 
laundries),  13  inspections,  2  written  notices; 
woikshops  (including  workshop  laundries), 
8  inspections,  0  written  notices;  workplaces 
(other  than  outv'orkers’  premises  included 
in  Part  3  of  this  Report),  4  inspections,  1 
written  notice.  Total  inspections,  25; 
total  written  notices,  3. 

Defects  found. — Nuisances  under  the 
Public  Acts  : — Want  of  cleanliness,  3  found, 
3  remedied;  sanitary  accommodation  not 
separate  for  sexes,  1  found,  1  remedied.  ^ 

The  following  workshops  were  on  the 
legister  at  the  end  of  the  year: — Milffcery, 
16;  jet  working,  5;  confectionery,  1;  laundry, 
1;  joiners’  shops,  4;  bakehouses,  12;  herring- 
house  1 ;  total,  40. 

There  were  three  underground  bakehouses 
in  use  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


